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SKETCH OF THE UNITED STATES, 
By Beaujour. 


The unblushing insolence of foreign tra- 
vellers, who visit this couutry, and publish 
their narratives on their return to their 
native land, rust, if there is a single par- 
ticle of national feeling remaining amongst 
us, excite the scorn, detestation, and con- 
tempt of every American, native or adopt- 
ed. Mr. Beaujour, a French consul, late- 
ly residing in Philadelphia, has, on his re- 
turn to the country of his nativity, grati- 
fied the world by a volume. He has tiere 
the assurance to assert that the two parties, 
federal and democratic, or the republican 

arty, whose divisions now agitate the U. 
States, do not know what they are disput- 
ing about. ‘To tell to Americans, that they 


do not understand their own ideas, is a 


pitch of assurance, that, familiar as we are 
to foreign insolence, we were not prepared 
to encounter. We did suppose that how- 
ever a foreigner might deem the subject of 
altercation unworthy of his regard, he 
might charitably suppose, in compliment to 
our understandings, that we were not ab- 
solutely idiots, or worse than idiots. We 
did suppose that a foreigner residing in 
this country might be deceived with re- 
gard to our improvements in high roads 
and bridges, in the abundance or in the 
scantiness of our population, in our ex- 
ports, or in our imports, in our scientifical 
researches, or in our entire want of them. in 
our advancement in, or in our retrocession 
from the arts, in our capacity, or in our 
imbecility with regard to the means, or our 
disposition for internal defence, and in ten 
thousand such subjects. We can honestly 
conceive that an honest difference of opin- 
ion may be entertained. Foreigners who 
censure us in these points,compare the cha- 
racter of our government with their own, 
and conceive that nothing can be called 
government, but command on the one side 
and implicit obedience on the other. They 
conceive that if every law whose ordinance 
and requisition are not obeyed with the 
same certitude as the mandates of death, 
that there is anend of all government. They 
conceive that the miata will is the law, 
and that the rights of the people are to 
obey. They have no idea of a free people— 
they have no idea that a man should be al- 


lowed publicly, and ip defiance of our ma- 
Vet. | B 
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gistrates, to investigate the reasons of a 
law, to expose its injustice, to reason on 
its consequences, to shew how unconstitu- 
tional it 1s, and still quietly, and without 
further opposition, to obey its mandates. 
Accustomed to such implicit subjection, 
they look upon every attempt of this kind 
as treason or rebellion. Such are the ideas 
which these foreigners so liberally enter- 
tain. They are unacquainted with the 
very texture and frame of our government. 
They have no idea of a government found- 
ed on the will of the people. ‘They do not 
know that opposition so conducted is con- 
stitutionally right, expressly guarded, 
granted, and defined by the constitution 
itself. ‘They do not know that amongst a 
free people, opposition to the administra- 
tion, while restricted to its constitutional 
bounds, is just as sacred, and secured by 
the same charter, as the powers of govern- 
ment itself. ‘They do not know that when 
our rulers interfere in a case guaranteed 
by that constitution, they are as much 
traitors to their country, as those are, who 
resist them by force of arms. We can tell 
this French author that such are the ideas 
of freeborn Americans. We can tell him 
that for this liberty, our ancestors poured 
their blood on the battle field, and that for 
the same liberty their example will, when 
the case arises, be followed by their sons. 
We have not now to learn for the first 
time, that it is as much in the power of our 
administration to be traitors to their coun- 
try, as it is in those who conduct an oppo- 
sition to the government, while restricted 
by constitutional limits. We can tell such 
important foreigners that we have a con- 
stitution, by which the party in power are 
bound to administer the government, and 
by which the party out of power are to 
conduct their opposition. We can tell 
thein that this constitution is the supreme 
law, by which both parties are bound by 
the solemn obligations of an oath to con- 
form—and that when either party, either 
in or out of power, dare to violate its in- 
junctions, they are traitors to their coun- 
try. We can tell these insolent foreiners, 
that the only question between these two 
parties, federal and democratic, is whether 
the administration has preserved the con- 
stitution inviolate. ‘his is the point uow 
in altercation between the two parties, and 








it is not for vs te say on which our opin- 
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ions incline. A stronger evidence could 
not be given of the entire ignorance of those 
foreign writers with regard to the charac- 
ter of American politics, than the present 
example affords. The constitution of the 
United is in the hands of every one, and 
hoth parties, whether federal or republican, 
are bound by a solemn obligation to God 
to preserve it inviolate. We have no 
doubt that this constitution has been in the 
handsof this French author, that he has read 
it, and the comments of our daily papers, 
(or he might have done so,) and yet he 
returns to Kurepe and informs his country- 
men, that the Americans do not know what 
they are disputing about. He has kindly 
taken upon himself the task of informing 
us, and runs into such an enormity of blun- 
ders, on both sides of this political contro- 
versy, that it is an act of common humani- 
ty not to follow, and to expose him. 
Neither party, ever seriously thought or 
dreamed of what this French author im- 
utes to both. But there is, with all this 
mfantile impertinence, some apology for 
this man. He was accustomed to a mili- 
tary government, where every man who 
ventured a different opinion from those in 
power, was taken up and shot on a charge 
of wutiny. When he came to this country 
and beheld such an opposition, still carried 
on. and no execution take place, he shrewd- 
ly conjectured that we had no government. 
Now if there is one point clear as the sun- 
beams of heaven, it is this, that nothing 
proves su decisiveiy as this fact. the exis- 
tence of a government. It proves that 
we are accustomed to freedom, within the 
bounds prescribed by the constitution; that 
while one party obeys a law which they 
believe to be unjust, they are freely allow- 
ed by the constitution, to shew that such 
ought not to be the law. He might have 
learned that our charter of freedom com- 
prehends these two points, and that it con- 
stitutes the glory of every American to 
preserve them in their integrity. 
In order to give to this author every pos- 
sible advantage, we will cite his own words. 
‘‘The Ame: icans are so new a mixture of such 
a number of nations, that hitherto they have 
acquired no public spirit or national character. 
Their political opinions savour of those com- 
mon to all the people from whom they are de- 
rived, and us the greatest part of them are of 
English origin, they have brought over with 
them to America all the elements of discord; 
which agitate their patent country. In each 
state, they ere divided into two grand parties, 
similar to those of the Whigs and Tories; and 
what is most to be regretied is, that neither of 
these partes knows precisely what i! wants, or at 
deast dove not adopt the means to obtain it.’ 
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Now without descending into the minu- 
tiee in which the author will be foand de- 
fective, we deem it unnecessary for our 
purpose to cite more than the present in- 
stance. He profoundly observes that ‘the 
Americans are so new a mixture of such a 
number of nations, that hitherto they have 
acquired no public spirit or national char- 
acter.” We would just desire this sage 
Jurisconsult to remark, that our citizens, 
whether native or adopted, are compelled 


‘to support our constitution by the sanctity 


of an an oath. It is to be presumed that 
when they enter upon such a religious so- 
lemnity, that they at least know the nature 
of the obligation. ‘The man must suppose 
us worse than savages, to believe us igno- 
rant of an engagement soawful. It is to 
suppose that we would incur the penalties, 
without being sensible of the obligations of 
perjury. It is to suppose that Americans 
are worse than fools; that they do not 
know their own ideas. 


—— 
Tue ErervikEr. 
Concluded from page 16. 


The Epervier sailed from Algiers, on ihe 6th, 
and passed the straits of Gibraltar, on the 14th 
of July. The schooner Potumnus, on her voyage 
from Baltimore to Gibraltar, spoke her on the 8th 
of August, in the latitude of the Chesapeake, and 
not more than 400 miles from the coast. She was 
under reefed topsails, and therefore, prepared for 
the storm, which was then approaching.--We all 
remcmber the tremendous gale, which swept the 
oceun on the 9th and 10th of August. The besom 
of destruction, then literally passed over the At- 
lantic, and there can be no doubt, but that the 
Epervier foundered in the gale, and all who were 
on board, went with her to the bottom. Their 
fate was a hard one, just at the time when their 
bosoms beat quickest; when the appearance of a 
vessel, only a few days from America, had roused 
up all their fond anticipations of home, when they 
even hailed the first approach of the gale, as it 
speeded them on their course; when every cit- 
cumstance, Which imagination had pictured to 
attend their arrival, began to assume the form of 
reality,—then it was, that an inscrutable Provi- 
dence had measured their existence. When they 
fancied their danger almost over, then, were they 
given to be swallowed up by the abyss they had 
so often braved, and the:r bodies buried beneath 
the waves which broke on the very shores, which 
it was the object of all their wishes and prayers 
toreach. But it is some comfort to reflect, that 
no carelessness was theirs—that if sk:ll and ex- 
perience would have availed, they would have 
been saved; that they sunk beneath the hand of 
an unrelenting destiny; that the manner of their 
death, was not embittered by many struggles, or 
much suffering; but that amid the uproar of the 
elements, they paid the great debt of nature to- 
gether, dying in the performance of their duty. 











atl in the service of their country. Their livesy 
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were Like the element they loved, at one time 
irangurl and qitict, at another full of action and 
stormy, and the confius,on of the tempest, and the 
wild dismay of shipwreck, mingled at their 
deaths. They -believed, as they waversed the 
mountain waves, that they should reach a calin 
and quiet harbour; but they d:d not know that it 
was a haven of eternal rest they were hastening, 
where neither the storms of life, nor the tempests 
of occan should ever reach them again. J. H. 


— 


Dovus.e ConscioussFss. 


A Double Consciousness, or a Duality of 
Person in the saine Individual: From a 
Communication of Dr. Mitchill to the 
Rev. Dr. Nott, President of Union Col- 
lege. Dated January 16, 1816, 


When I was. employed, early in December, 
1815, with several other geutlemen, in doing 
the duty of a visitor to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West-Point, a very extraordi- 
nary case of double consciousness, in a woman, 
was related to me by one of the professors. 
Major Ellicot, who so worthily occupies the 
mathematical chair in that seminary, vouched 
for the correctness of the following narrative, 
the subject of which is related to him by bloed, 
and, at this time, an inhabitant of one of the 
western counties of Pennsylvania:— 

Miss R—— possessed naturally a very good 
constitution, and arrived to adult age without 
having it impaired by disease. She possessed 
an excellent capacity, and had enjoyed fair op- 
portunities to acquire knowledge. Besides the 
domestic arts and social attainments, she had 
improved her mind by reading and conversa- 
tion, and was well versed in penmanship. Her 
memory was capacious, and stored with a co- 
pious stock of ideas. 

Unexpectedly, and without any kind of fore- 
warning, she fel] into a profound sleep, which 
continued several hours beyond the ordinary 
term. On waking, she was discovered to have 
lost every trait of acquired knowledge. Her 
memory was tabula rasa; all vestiges, both of 
words and of things, were obliterated and gone 
It was found necessary for her to learn every 
thing again. She even acquired, by new ef- 


. forts, the arts of spelling, reading, writing, and 


caleulating, and gvadually became acquainted 
with the persons and objects around, like a be. 
ing for the first time brought into the world. 
In these exercises she made considerable piofi. 
ciency. 

But, after a few months, another fit of som- 
nolency invaded her. On rousing from it, she 
found herself restored to the state she was be- 
fore the first paroxysm; but was wholly igno- 
rant of every event and occurrence that had 
befallen her afterwards. The former condition 
of her existence she now calls the o/d state, and 
the latter the mew state; and she is as uncon- 
scious of her double character as two distinct 
persons are of their respective separate na- 
tures, 

For example, in her old state she possesses 
all her original knowledge; in her new state 


only what she has acquired since. If a gentle- | 
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man or lady be introduced to her in the old 
state, she will not know that person in the new 
state, and vice versa; and so of all othér mat- 
ters. ‘To know them satisfactorily, she must 
learn them in both states. - 

In the o/d state she possesses fine powers of 
penmanship; while, in the new, she writes a 
poor and awkward hand, having not had time 
or means to become expert. 

During four years and upwards, she has un- 
dergone periodical transitions from one of these 
States to the other. ‘The alternations are al- 
ways consequent upon a long and sound sleep. 
Both the lady and her family are now capable 
of conducting the affair without embarrass- 
ment. By simply knowing whether she is in 
the old or the new state, they regulate the inter- 
course, and govern themselves accordingly. 

My learned friend, the Rev. Timothy Alden, 
of Meadville, knows Miss R—, and in engaged 
in drawing up the history of her curious ease, 
and he has promised, in duc time, to send it to 
me complete. Med, Rep. 


—_ 


FINnanciAL. 


The miseries attending the depreciation of 
a circulating medium, are thus forcibly 
delineated by Dr. Bollman, in his late 
pamphlet. 


Though we have much reason, as has just 
heen stated, to rejoice that the power of mak- 
ing local money has been used by the. banks 
with great discretion, yet we must lament to 
see the security of the public with regard to 
this important subject so little provided for. 
The discretion with which the power of mak- 
ing money has been exercised, is no guarantee 
that it would be thus exercised always. ‘The 
check of the convertibility of bank notes into 
specie, which did exist, may have continued 
to operate for a time even afier its removal.— 
Wheels, long confined on the axletrees by the 
pins, may continue to roll for a time in the 
wonted way though the pins be broken; but 
the teast unusual jerk in the vehicle, or a road 
less even, and it wili come to the ground. All 
the bank directors, now in place, acquired 
their habits, and systematized their business 
while the check existed. ‘They continue to 
move in the routine to which they have be- 
come accustomed. Habit supports principle, 
and the novelty of the situation may even ite 
duce them te proceed with more then usual 
caution. But, it is not in the nature of things 
that their conduct should remain always equal 
ly correct, or the interest of the public as little 
endangered with new men. Sooner or later 
bank notes would be issued to excess. They 
would reps gees | depreciate, and even the 
dread, the bare probability of this occurrence 
js a most serious evil. 

For it cannot Loo often be recalled to mind 
that security is the aim and object which men 
have in view when forming themselves into 
civilized communities. ‘Tat it is the tre be- 
tween morality and self love; the acquisition 
which alone reconciles to reason a strict adhe- 
rence to the rules of the former, and which jin- 
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demnifies us for the sacrifices which the social 
compact requires. ‘lo this compact we are 
chiefly indebied for our great superiority over 
the brute creation, and all our institutions and 
arrangements should constantly tend to its pre- 
servation. But whenever secu:i/y is impaired, 
whether of person, or of property already ac 
quired, or of plans, pursuits, calculations, in- 
dustriouly followed for the sake of acquiring it 
by honourable means,—then the very founda- 
tion of society, its most essential and preserv- 
ing principle, is endangered. The parts may 
Aang together for a while, from long connex- 
ion, after it has been matevially weakened, or 
ceased to exist, but the slightest shock, exter- 
nally, or from within, and they fall asunder. 

With this a// important security a steady val- 
ue of the civcula'ing medium is most closety 
connected. As soon as it begins to fluctuate, 
we find,the prices of all commodities unsettled. 
Contiacts on time can no longer be entered in 
to with any degree of safety. ‘he doubtful 
state of things paralyses the usual bu-iness 
The most judicious combinations for profic be- 
come precarious in their results, and people, 
in the difficulty of doing justice to themselves, 
relax in doing justice to others. As deprecia 
tion makes progiess, conscientiousness, and 
delicacy of conduct, whenever property is con- 
cerned, vanish. Good faith in trade exists no 
longer, The moral principle—to which steadi 
ness and order are alone congenial—gives way. 
Men in office conceive that they have a right 
to indemnify themselves by indirect means, for 
the loss they suffer in consequence of the di 
minished value of their appointments. Men in 
business seize every advantage they can to re- 
pair past losses, against which they could not 
guard, or to make provisions against those, 
with which they conceive themselves threaten- 
ed. The practice of cheating, and over reach- 
ing, spreads. Establishments, requiring large 
investments, and of which the returns are late 
and gradual, languish, and are at last discon- 
tinued. AJ! important operations, of distant 
emoluments are neglected. The whole nation 
seems at last to exist only from day to day. 
All is gambling. A mean trafic and paltry 
speculations in the depreciated currency are 
the prevailing pursuit. Character gives no 
longer credit. Honesty is useless. A total 
perversion of all rule obtains. While fair men 
saffer, badunen thrive. Brokers and usurers 
fatten on the diseased body politic. Magistrates 
become now habitually corrupt; justice venal, 
protection uncertain. 

And this is not an imaginary picture, but a 
faithful one, drawn from actual observation, 
for nearly such is the state of things at present 
in the south of Germany, where a depreciated 
currency frequently fluctuates from twenty to 
thirty per cent. in the twenty-four hours. It has 
there been traced in still bolder features, and ex- 
hibited without having been thought exagge- 
rated. We present it here to our readers, be- 
cause we think it of great importance that the 
magnitude of the evils should be felt, not un- 
dev which we labour, but towards which we 
ave verging, and which we shall infallibly in- 
flict on ourselves, if we neglect guarding 
against them, while it remains in our power. 

Besides the danger, if not certainty, of an 
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impending depreciation, if we suffer our mo- 
ney-matters to remain in their present situa- 
tion, the absolute want of a general currency 
is a most serious evil. Not only every state— 
almost every county, and every town have a 
money of their own, and, accordingly as in 
their mutual intercourse the balances of trade 
vary, or, a» their money has been manufactur- 
ed with more or less indiscretion, that of one 
district will bear a premium, or be at a dis- 
count, with regard tothat of another. These 
differences, and rapid changes of respective 
value, would become greater with che progress 
of general depreciation, and this itself would 
become the more horrible in its consequences 
on that account.— They would cause, and al- 
ready cause at this moment, the greatest em- 
barrassments to dowiestic trade, and all such 
embarrassments operate uniformly in favour 
of the wily ana dishonest, whilst they injure 
the faii dealer. A further consequence is, the 
unequal pressure of the duties, tnd other im- 
posts, payable to the government, which by 
the use of treasury notes is but partially and 
imperfectly repaired Tie injustice felt, dis- 
poses merchants to defraud the :evenue, and 
operates inimically with regard to the contin- 
uance of the federal union We greatly fear 
that it cannot be preserved many years longer, 
unless a general cuirency be restored. The 
difficulties, experienced from the same cause 
by the general government, are sufficiently 
apparent from the late report of the secretary 
of -he treasury. and we have ourselves pre- 
dicted that they would occur, long before they 
had actually ‘aken place * ‘The same difficul- 
ties destroy the simplicity of public accounts, 
and affod to men in office opportunities of un- 
fair gains perhaps not easily resisted. How 
much they would have clogged the exertions 
of the government in the prosecution of the 
war, had it coniinued, will force itself on the 
observation of every reflecting mind. In short, 
the want of a national currency is an evil not 
to be endured, alike inimical to public and 
private integrity, alike embarrassing to the 
government and to individuals, and moreover 
highly injurious to the credit of the United 
States abroad. 


—-_ 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


It has been very properly remark<d, 
that nothing is searched after with so much 
anxiety a3 an OFFICIAL DOCUMENT, and 
that nothing appears so stale and insipid 
on a second perusal. The proprietor of 
the Register is fully sensible of this diffi- 
culty, and he is perfectly aware that his 
entry upon the duties of his office, is ex- 
tremely ungracious. He is compelled to 
iumber his columns with a tedious docu- 
mentary mass of matter, which has been 
already read and forgotten. He acknowl- 


* Outlines of a plan for the better regulation of 
the circulating medium.—See American Review, 
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edges this to be an evil, and his friends 
and patrons must likewise acknowledge 
it to be an unavoidable evil. The pages 
of the Register must embrace infor- 
mation of this character, for the conve- 
nience of reference hereafter. As no al- 
ternative remains to the proprietor, but 
either fairly to confront this difficulty at 
the outset, or to make the file of his paper 
incomplete, by rejecting such intelligence, 
he has not hesitated for a moment which 
course to adopt. He trusts that his pa- 
trons will feel and appreciate his embar- 
rassment. He looks with anxiety for the 
arrival of the hour, when his paper will 
proceed in a regular course, and he feli- 
citates himself in the conviction, that the 
ensuing numbers will amply compensate 
for the tax which he now levies on the pa- 
tience of his patrons. He may be deceived, 
for ervor is the lot of humanity; he may in- 
dulge himself in dreams equally splendid 
and delusive; but these he is proud to say 
will be honest errors, and his friends may 
rely upon it, that no exertions on his part 
will be wanting faithfully-to fulfill his en- 
yagements. He has endeavoured to give 


these numbers, burdened as they unavoid- 
ably are with documents, a little variety; 


aud he trusts that he shall hereafter be 
enabled, by the assistance of his friends, 
fo make the Register worthy of that pa- 
tronage which has been already generously 
bestowed in advance. 


CoMmMERCIAL CONVENTION. 


Documents transmitied by the President to 
the Senate, with the Convention of Com- 
merce between Giect Britain and the 
United States. 

Extract of a Letter from the American Commis- 
stoners, Me.srs. Clay and Gallatin, to the Se- 
cre‘ary of State, dated 

Lonoon, May 18, 1815. 

_“ Having had reason to believe that the Bri- 
tish government had abstained from answering 
the communication of the joint commission from 
Ghent; of the day of December, 1814, until 
they received official information of the Ameri- 
can ratification of the Treaty of Peace, we 
thought it advisable, soon after that event was 
known to us, to repair to this city, in order that 
we might ascertain the disposition of this Go- 
vernment as to the commercial intercourse be- 
tween the two countries. 

Shortly after our arrival here we were invited 
by lord Castlereagh to an interview with him A 
minute of the substance of the conversation 
Which took place on that occasion, as drawn up 
and agreed to by the parties, is enclosed. We 
communicated to Mr. Goulburn, the next day, 
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our answer upon the three subjects to which the 
conversation related. 

In the interview with lord Castlereagh, he had 
stated, that four or five days might be necessary 
on their part, to prepare for the proposed conver- 
sation Nearly three weeks having elapsed with- 
out hearing further on the subject. we took what 
appeared to us, a fit  ccasion to intimate our in- 
tention of leaving London. A few days after, we 
received an invitation from the vice president of 
the board of trade, Mr. Robinson, to call at his 
office on the 11th instant ; we accordingly attend- 
ed and were received by him and Messrs. Goul- 
burn and Adams, two of the British commission- 
ers, who had negotisted the treaty of Ghent. 

They opened the conversation by adverting to 
what had le! to this interview, and professed 
themselves to be ready to receive any proposi- 
tions we might choose to make. We observed, 
that in the treaties which America had heretofore. 
made, particularly with this country, regulating 
commercial intercourse, there were generally 
cemprised two subjects, one, which respected 
commercial regulations, applicable to a state of 
peace, as well as of war; the other, which res- 
pected the rights and duties of the parties; one 
being at war, and the other remaining at peace. 
Accordingly, our government had instructed us 
te bring forward both those subjects. 

As to the commercial intercourse, without at 
this time going into details, or minor points, 
which it might be necessary in the progress of 
the negociation to adjust, we would content our- 
selves in this unofficial conversation, with touch- 
ing on the most important topies, which it seemed 
to us desirable to discuss and arrange. These 
were, that the two countries should respectively 
be placed on the footing of the nation the most 
favored; that in the trade between America ahd 
the British European dominions, all discriminat- 
ing duties, on tonnage and on merchandise, either 
imported, or exported, should be abolished. That 
the trade between America and the British West 
Indies should be regulated, and placed on some 
more permanent basis, than the occasional acts 
of the colonial authorities : That the nature and 
kind of intercourse between America and the ad- 
joining British provinces should be defined, and 
provided for: And that the trade with the Bri- 
tish India possessions should be opened to Amer- 
ica on liberal principles 

In regard to the discriminating duties, we re- 
marked, that a proposition to abolish them, first 
came from Great Britain, and a provision to that 
effect was inserted in the unratified treaty of 1806, 
Congress had taken up the matter at their last 
session, and passed an act which we explained, 
We thought it desirable that they should be a- 
bolished, in order to prevent these collisions, and 
that system of commercial warfare, in which the 
two countries would probably be involved by an 
adherence to them. As an example, we mention- 
ed the great extra duty, to which, as we under- 
stood, the article of cotton was liable, by the 
British laws, when imported in foreign vessels, 
and which, if persisted in, would certainly be 
met by some cottntervailing regulations. 

With respect to the trade to British India, we 
observed, that we had no equivalent to offer for 
it; that it was for Great Britain to consider, whe- 
ther a commerce, consisting as it did, almost en- 
tirely in the exchange of our specie for India pra. 
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duce, was not cf a nature to deserve the most li- 
beral encouragement: but, that we had rather 
enter into no stipulation on the subject than be 
restricted to a direct intercourse as had been pro- 
posed by the unratified treaty, both un the out- 
ward and return voyage. 

On the other subject, the rights and duties of 
the parties, one being at war, and the other ina 
concd;tion of peace, we proceeded to remark, that 
whilst the prospect of a long European peace ap- 
peared to exist, as was the case when the treaty 
of Ghent was concluded, it was less important 
to provide for questions arising under this head. 
But it was impossible to shut our eyes to the de- 
monstrations every where making of a new war, 
which, if it should assume a maritime character, 
might ig Menace the harmony and good un- 
derstanding between the two countries. It was 
desirable, therefore, to anticipate and provide 
for the evil. The first and most important point 
was that of impressment. Great Britian had al- 
ways professed a willingness to reccive and con- 
sider any proposition which America should be 
disposed to make on that subject. It would, per- 
haps, be unprofitable at this time to go into a 
discussion of the right, as to which we would 
merely remark, that it was impossible that there 
gould be a stronger conviction on the part of 
Great Britain, that it was with her, than there 
was on the part of America, that it was on her 
side. It was better to look to some practical ar- 
rangement, by which, without concession of right 
by either party, the mischiefs complained of on 
both sides might be prevented. ‘To this end the 
attention of our government has been turned. We 
believed that Great Britain had never heretofore 
contended that the American government was 
bound to prohibit the merchants of the United 
States from employing foreign seamen, any more 
than it was bound to forbid their shipping con- 
traband articles. America was, however; now 
willing to take upon herself such an obligation, 
and to exclude British seamen from her mer- 
chant service, and we believed such exclusion 
might be as effectually executed as our revenue 
Jaws —Here we called their attention to the act 
which congress had passed on that subject, and 
of the message of the president to that body to- 
wards the close of its last session, upon the sup- 
position, that if the exclusion of British seamen 
should be absolute and entire, there would no 
longer exist any ground for the claim of impvess- 
ment, and of course no gbjection to its abandon- 
ment. Westated, that besides the motive which 
gxisted with our government of guarding against 
collision with Great Britain, another powerful 
one operated, that of encouraging our native sea- 
men and of not being obliged to rely on the uncer- 
tain supply of foreigners. ‘l'o this system, as a 
substitute for that of impressment, it did not ap- 

ar tq us that Great Britain could object, unless 
fe was thought to be impracticable in its execution. 

e had no doubt ourselves, that even admittting 
that there might be, as in cases of smuggling, oc- 
¢asionx! instances of evasion of the system of ex- 
clusion, it would nevertheless be, upon the whole 
much more favorable in its result to Great Bri- 
tain. This system would apply to, and operate 
upon, every American vessel, whilst that of im- 

ressment reached only the cases of those vessels 
Pith whigh jt accidently came in contact. We 
were aware of the difficulties which had hereto. 
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fore opposed a satisfactory arrangement on this 
subject. Still it was one of such vital impor- 
tance, so tending to bring the two countries into 
collision, that itwvas impossible it should receive 
a consideration too earnest and too anxious 

The next point which it seemed to us important 
to settle, was the trade of America with the col- 
onies of the enemies of Great Britain. Towards 
the end of the last European war, questions 
growing out of that trade had been terminated 
by the conquest of those colonies by Great Brit- 
ain, but many of them having been restored at the 
peace, the disputes which heretofore existed 
might again arise. The former arrangements on 
this subject might, with some modifications, serve 
as a basis. 

We then stated, that we did not intend, in this 
preliminary and unofficial conversation, to discuss 
the other points belonging to this branch of the 
subject. A definition of blockades was desirable 
and could not, it seemed, be attended with much 
difficulty, as we believed that there was no real 
difference between the two countries with re- 
spect to the abstract principle. But we appre- 
hended that the disputes which might hereafter 
take place on that subject, would arise almost 
exclusively from questions of fact, which no pre- 
vious definition could prevent- 

As, in the event of war, Great Britain might 
desire to know the disposition of our government 
on the stbject of privateers and prizes, we would 
only now say, that the principle which might he 
adopted with respect to Great Britain, whether 
of admission or exclusion. must equally and im- 
partially apply to all the parties to the war. 

These were all the topics noticed by us, and 
we enforced and illustrated them by various other 
observations. 

The British Gentlemen, professing not to have 
expected those points to be brought forward 
which applied to a belligerent state of one of the 
parties, expressed a wish to know, whether, in 
our view, the two subjects were inseparable, and 
whether we could not come to an agreement on 
those topics, which were probsbly less difficult 
to be adjusted, leaving the others for further con- 
sideration, and future arrangement? We replied, 
that heretofore they had always been blended to- 
gether by our gevernment, and that we intended 
to bring them all for consideration; that at pre- 
sent, however, we anly presented them for consi- 
deration ; as it would be premature at this time to 
make any of them a sine gua non; and that whe- 
ther a treaty, omitting some of them would be 
acceptable, must depend on its general tenor, and 
upon the extent and importance of the subjects 
which might be comprehended in the arrange- 
ment. 

They proceeded to remark, that some of the 
subjects had been always found to invelve ex- 
treme difficulty, particularly that of impressment, 
that Great Britain was certainly prepared at all 
times, to receive and to consider any proposition’ 
that America might be disp»sed to make in re- 
Jation to it; but one of the gentlemen remarked, 
that from the deep interest which was felt by 
Great Britain in it, she must view with great jeal- 
ousy, by which he said he meant vigilance, any 
such proposition; that the enquiry which they 
had just made as to our willingness to separate 
the two subjects, proceeded fram a wish to ascer- 
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sult, could be speedily obtained, if they entered 
upon the negotiation at this time. 

On the subject of discriminating duties men- 
tioned by us, they said their government would 
receive favorably the proposition for a mutual a- 
beliuon of them. As to the trade with India, 
their government was not at all disposed to shut 
us out from it—In regard to the trade to the 
West Indies, considering the difficulties which 
had heretofore presented themselves in placing it, 
by treaty, upon a footing satisfactory to both 
part.es, they feared it would not now be practica- 
ble to enter into any stipulation respecting it, 
which should meei the views of the two coun- 
tries. 

The enterview terminated by their stating, that 
they would report to the cabinet the substanee of 





what had passed between us, and by their pledg- 
ing themselves to do all in their power to afford 
us an early answer. 

On the 16th instant, having been again invited 
by the vice-president of the bourd of trade to call 
ut his office, we accordingly attended, and were 
received by the same gentiemen. They stated 
that they had reported to the cabinet what had 
passed at the last enterv'ew, and were ‘now pre- 
pared to give us an answer on the several topics 
to which the conversation related. In doing this, 
they would observe the order which had been 
marked out by us. 

Ist. On the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries they were authorised to state, 
that their government was ready to treat with us 
on the footing of the most favored nation; and | 
were also willing to enter into any arrangement | 
by which all discriminating duties on importa- 
tions and tonnage should be mutually done away. 
They were willing to adm‘t us to the enjoyment 
of the trade with British India, unclogged by the 
restriction on the outward voyage contained in | 
the unratified treaty ; but must still insist on that 
contained in treaty of 1794 on the return voyage. 
Considering that we had candidly stated, that we 
had no equivalent to offer, except what was to be 
found in the trade itself, they would expect for 
this concession, a spirit of accommodattion on 
our side, in other parts of the commercial ar- 
rangement, the fur trade, or some other. 

he trade with the British West-Indies, they 
stated, had always been a subject of great diffi- 
culty, and their government was not prepared to 
make any change in that colonial policy, to which 
they had so long adhered; but they would hope | 
that this would not form «any obstacle to the ne- | 
govation. 

_ With respect to the trade with their N. Ame- 
rican possessions, they were ready to receive and 





discuss any propositions we might have to offer, 
With an anxious desire to place it on a footing |! 
iutually satisfactory. | 
diy. On those subjects which related to a 
state in which one of the parties should be at} 
war, and the other in peace, it Was not necessary 
to disguise that they had been always attended 
With great difficulties. Still they were willing, in 
4 Spirit of amity, and with candour, to receive and 
to dicuss any propositions we might offer. 
_ With regard to blockades they could not think 
it hecessary to enter into any treaty definition of 
them, as the questions which might hereafter a- 
rise on that subject (according to our own state- 











ment) would relate rather to the fact, than to the 
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principle, on which the two governments seemed 
to agree. Indeed, they thought that such a defi- 
nition might tend to weaken, as implying a doubt 
of the correctness of the principle. 

In relation to the trade with enemies’ colonies 
besides the intrinsic difficaly of the question, as 
heretofore experienced in all attempts to arrange 
it, there was another, arising out of their want of 
information, as to whether France had adopted 
any, and what, system of colonial policy, since 
the restoration of her colonies. It might be, that 
she had opened their trade to foreign nations in 
peace as in war, in which case the questions that 
had heretofore existed could not be agitated a- 
gain. 

Impressment had, they continued, of all this 
class of subjects, been found most difficult to 
arrange. They were aware how importan’ it was 
considered in both countries and how, in both it 
touched public sensibility. As heretofore they 
were now ready to receive and consider any pro- 
position our government might make respecting 
it. And even without any treaty stipulation, 
their government was now anxiously engaged in 
devising means to prevent the abuses of which 
we complain. If the law which we had mention- 
ed, at the last enterwiew, should be effectual in 
its object, it would doubtless do ia a great 
motive with them for impressment. Still they 
were bound to consider, wtih the most vigilant 
attention, any proposition for the abandonment 
of what they must consider a right essential to 
their safety. That law did not, however, as they 
understood, settle the question, who where to be 
considered as British subjects, a question on | 
which the two countries might not be able to come 
to an understanding. 

With regard to our ideas respecting privateers 
and prizes, they were certainly fair and unexcep- 
tionable. 

As they had hinted at some accommodation 
in the fur trade, or other parts of the commer- 
cial arrangement, for their supposed concession 
respecting the India trade, we thought the oc- 
casion suitable for stating, that we were positive- 
ly instructed not to consent to the renewal of the 
trade between British subjects and the Indians 
within our territories. We stated, that the 
disposition of onr government on this subject 
did not proceed from commercial, but political 
considerations. They did not insist upon it, 
nor seem to think that the determination of our 
government would prevent an arrangement of 
the Canada trade. One of them inquired, 
whether we expected, in like manner, to be 
excluded from the trade with the Indians in 
their territcries? To which we replied, cer- 
tainly. 

We explained the law for the exclusion of 
foreign seamen from our service, and mention- 
ed that the natnralization of seamen would be 
almost aliogether prevented in future by the 
necessity of a continued residence of five years. 
We stated that we were authorized to enter in- 
Lo stipulations that would forbid the employ- 
ment of such British seamen as might, under 
our laws, be hereafter naturalized, but that we 
could not do it with respect to those who were 
already naturalized. We had thought, that as 
to them, an exception might be made, permit- 
ting. on both sides, the voluntary employment 
of such scamen, natives of one country, as 
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might have heretofore been naturalized under 
the laws of the other country. We added, that 
the number of British seamen already natural- 
ized, which could constitute, as it appeared to 
us, the only difficulty in an arrangement, was 
very inconsiderable. Doctor Adams concurred 
in opinion, that they were not many. 

We made some further explanations and finally 
told them that, considering the dispositions which 
we had been happy to meet with in them, we 
would now say, that we would enter upon the ne- 
gotiation, reserving to ourselves, however, the 
right, as our powers were several, as well as joint, 
to withdraw from it, if circumstances should 
make it eligible to do so, and to leave to Mr. 
Adams, whom we dailv expected, to conclude it. 

The interview closed, by their undertaking to 
previde themselves immediately with the neces- 
sary powers to proceed in the negotiation; and 
by an assurance, that they would continue to do 
all in their power to bring it to a speedy and suc- 
cessful issue.” 


Extract of a minute of a conversation, which 
took place at lord Castlereagh’s, between his 
lordship and Messrs. Clay and Gallatin, April 
i6, 1815. 


“ Lord Castlereagh then called the attention 
of the American commissioners to a communica- 
tion made by them at Ghent relative to their pow- 
er to treat on the commercial intercourse bet ween 
the two countries. He said, before he gave an 
answer to that communication, he should be glad 
if it were agreeable to the American commission- 
ers, that there should be an unofficial conversa- 
tion between them and the British commission- 
ers, who negotiated the treaty of peace, together 
with Mr. Robinson, whom he would associate 
with them for that purpose, to ascertain if it 
were likely, that some general principles could 
he agreed upon to form the basis of a treaty of 
commerce. He should prefer, that this conver- 
sation, like that which he understood had taken 

lace in the former negotiation between lords 
Holland and Aukland, and Messrs. Munroe and 
Pinkney, should be free from official forms, and 
thought such a course best calculated to ascer- 
tain if it were likely that the two governments 
could come to any practical result qn this interes- 
ing subject. 

** It was observed by one of the American com- 
missioners, that such a conversation would be on 
terms of inequality, the American commissioners 
being invested with powers, and the other gen- 
tlemen having none; unless it was understood, 
yiot only that it should be considered as entire- 
ly unofficial, but that the same gentlemen 
should afterwards be commissioned to conclude 
a treaty, if it were thought that one could be 
fyrmed. Lord Castlereagh remarked in reply, 
that such was certainly his intention. 

«‘T'he conversation ended in an understand- 
ing that the American commissioners would 
consult together upon the three topics men- 
tioned by Lord Castlereah, and communicate 
the following day to Mr. Goulburn the result 
of them deliberations.” ~ 


The American Plenipotentiaries to the Se- 
cretary of State. 
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LONDON, 3d suLy, 1815. 

Sir,—We have the honour to transmit a con- 
vention for regulating the commercial inter 
course between the United States and Great 
Britain, which we concluded this day with the 
British plenipotentia: ies. 

Messrs. Clay and Gallatin’s despatch of the 
18th May last, has informed you of the preli- 
minary steps taken by them on that subject. 
Mr. Adams arrived in London on the 25th of 
May, and on the 5th of June we were invited 
by Messrs Robinson, Goulburn, and Adams, 
to meet them onthe 7th. At this conference 
after a mutual exhibition of our powers, and 
some general observations, we delivered to 
them our projet of a commercial convention, 
a copy of which, (marked 1,) is herewith en- 
closed. They promised to take it into imme. 
diate consideration; and onthe 9th, informed 
us that they would prepare and transmit to us 
a contre projet. 

Believing that there was no prospect of an 
immediate arrangement on the subject of sea- 
men, and knowing that without it no treaty, de- 
fining the rights and duties of belligerents and 
neutrals was adimissable, we excluded all that 
related to that branch of the subject from our 
projet, and confined it to objects purely com- 
mercial. 

We took the 3d article of the treaty of 1794, 
respecting the intercourse with Canada, as the. 
basis of the corresponding article, omitting, ac- 
cording to our instructions, whatever related 
to the Indian trade. In drawing the other ar- 
ticles, we were principally guided by the unra- 
tified treaty of 1806, by the instructions given 
in relation to it by the secretary of state, in his 
despatch of May 20th, 1807, and by the act of 
congress, of 3d March last, for abolishing all 
discriminating duties. From the previous ex- 
plicit declarations of the British plenipotentia- 
ries, we deemed it useless to offer any article 
en the subject of the intercourse with the. 
West-India islands, and only inserted a clause, 
to prevent the application to that intercourse 
of the provisions contemplated by the conven- 
tion. 

On the 16th the British plenipotentiaries ad- 
dressed to us a note, enclosing their contre pro- 
jet, (marked 2;) and on the 17th we transmitted 
our answer (marked 3.) The whole subject 
was discussed at large in conferences held on 
the 19th and 2Ist. The British plenipotentia- 
ries, in a note of the 20th, (marked 4,) stated 
the substance of their answer to ours ofthe 17th. 
In the conference of the 21st, we delivered the 
additional clause to the 2d article of the contre 
projet, (maked 5,) and afterwards on the same 
day, we transmitted our note (marked 6.) 

it will be perceived by these notes that we 
had come to an understanding as to the inter- 
course between the United States andthe Brit- 
ish territories in Europe, and that we disagreed 
on three points; the intercourse with Canada; 
placing, generally, both countries on the foot-. 
ing of the most favoured nations; and the inter- 
course with the British East Indies. 

On the first point the British plenipotentia- 
ries persisted in refusing to admit that the citi- 
zens of the United States should have the right 
to take their produce dgwn the river St. Law- 
rence to Montreal, and down the river Cham; 
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bly (or Sorel) to the St. Lawrence. And with- 
out that permission the article was useless to 
us, and unequal in its practical operation. The 
provision that the importation of our produce 
into Canada should not be prohibited, unless 
the prohibition extended generally to all simi- 
lar articles, afforded us no security; as no simi- 
lar articles are imported into Canada from any 
other foreign country; whilst the corresponding 
provision, respecting the importation into the 
United States, through Canada, of the produce 
and manufactures of Great Britain, eflectually 
prevented us from prohibiting such an impor- 
tation; since this could not be done without ex- 
tending the prohibition to the importation of 
all similar articles, either of British or other 
foreign growth or manufacture, in the Atlan- 
tic ports of the United States. 

The article for placing respectively the two 
countries on the footing of the most favoured 
nation, limited, as was insisted on by the Brit- 
ish plenipotentiaries, to the intercourse between 
the United States and the European territories 
of Great Britain, was unnecessary; since, all 
that appeared desirable on that subject was se 
cured by the second article: and a provision of 
that nature, unless offering some obvious ad- 
vantage, was deemed embarrassing, on account 
of the difficulties attached to its execution. 

With this view of the two subjects, and find- 
ing that to arrange them in a satisfactory man- 
ner was impracticable, we proposed in our note 
of the 21st to omit altogether the articles relat- 
ing to them. 

On the subject of the intercourse with India, 
the British plenipotentiaries, contrary to the 
impression made in the unofficial conversation 
on Messrs. Clay and Gallatin, had insisted on 
our official conferences, that our admission to 
that trade was, on the part of Great Britain, a 
concession altogether gratuitous; and for which 
particularly as to the privilege of indirect out- 
ward voyages, she ultimaiely expected an 
equivalent. Whilst we strenuously contended 
that an equivalent was found in the trade itself, 
which was highly beneficial to India, or, at all 
events, considering the nature of the commer- 
cial intercourse generally between the two 
countries, in the other provisions of the con- 
vention. On the same ground we urged our 
claim to be placed in India on the same foot- 
ing. at least, as the most favored nations. ‘To 
which was replied that they made a distinction 
between nations which had possessions there 
and those which had none. The refusal not be- 
ing aitogether explicit, we renewed our propo- 
sal to that effect in our note. 

The British plenipotentiaries, in a note of the 
23d, (marked 7,) acceded to our proposal to 
omit the 3d and 5th articles, and refusing that 
on the subject of India, offered to omit the ar- 
ticle altogether and to sign a convention em- 
bracing only the provisions respecting the in- 
tereourse between the United States and the 
British territories in Europe. 

This proposal we rejected in our note of the 
24th, (marked 8.) But in order to meet if prac- 
“cable, the views of the British government, 
and to avoid making any distinction between 
the East India trade and the other branches of 
commercial intercourse, we proposed to limit 
‘he duration of the whole convention to four 
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years, and we offered, as an alternative, an ar- 
rangement for the sole purpose of abolishing 
the discriminating duties, in conformity with 
the act of Congress of the last session. 

In a note of the 26th, (marked 9,) the British 
plenipotentiaries informed us that they found 
it necessary to refer our last proposals to their 
government, and by their note of the 29th inst. 
(marked 10,) they accepted our offer of a con- 
vention embracing the East-India article, and 
limiied to four years, to be calculated from the 
date of its signature. We replied’to this in a 
note dated 30th June, and (marked 11,) and on 
the same day arranged, in a conference, the 
details of the convention. 

We beg leave to add that the same restriction 
which confines our vessels to-the principal 
ports of India is, except in special cases, im- 
posed, by the act of parliament, on British 
subjects; and that, besides the discrimination 
in the export duty from England, the differ- 
ence on the import duty on the article of cot- 
ton, had, by a late act of parliament, been in- 
creased to two pence sterling per pound in fa- 
vor of every species imported in British ves- 
sels, and even of Brazil cotton, imported in 
Portuguese vessels. 

We have the honor to be, respectively, sir, 
your obedient servants, 

(Signed) 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
HENRY CLAY. 
; ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The hon. James Monroe, 
Secretary of State, Washington. 
1 


Projet of the American Commissioners. 


ARTICLE I. 

These shall be between the territories of the 
United States and all the dominions of his Bri- 
tannic majesty in. Europe, a reciprocal and per- 
fect liberty of commerce and navigation. The 
people and inhabitants of the two countries res- 
pectively sha!l have liberty, freely and securely, 
and without hindrance «nd molestation, to come 
with their ships and cargoes to the lands, coun- 
tries, cities, ports, places and rivers, within the 
territories and dominions aforesaid, to enter into 
the same, to resort there and to remain and reside 
there, without any limitation of time; also, to hire 
and possess houses and warchouses, for the pur- 
poses of their commerce: and generally the mer- 
chants and traders on each side, shall enjoy the 
most complete protection and security for their 
commerce, but subject always, as to what res- 
pects this article, to the laws and statutes of the 
two countrics respectively. 

ARTICLE 1. 

No other or higher duties shall be imposed on 
the importation in the United States, of any arti- 
cles, the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
dominions of his Britannic majesty in Europe; of 
any articles, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States, than are or shall be payable 
on the like articles being of the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any other foreign country. Nor 
shall any higher duties or charges be imposed, in 
either of the two countries, on the exportation of 
any articles to the United States, or to his Bri- 
tannic majesty’s dominions in Europe respective- 
ly, than such as are payable on the exportation 
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their return cargoes, are not to be considered as 


of the like arti¢les to every other foreign ‘he ex| original cargoes, or part thereof, or of completing 


Nor shall any prohibition be imposed on the ex- 
portation or importation of any articles, the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of the United 
States, or of his Britannic majesty’s dominions in 
Europe, to, or from the said States, or the said 
dominions, which shal] not equally extend te all 
other nations. No other, or higher duties, or 


charges shali be imposed in any of the ports of 


the United States, on British vessels, (such only 
excepted as may be bound from or to British pos- 
sessions, to Which vessels of the United States 
are not permancntly admitted,) than shall be pay- 
able, in the said ports, by vessel¥ of the United 
States, nor in the ports of any of his Britannic 
majesty’s dominions in Europe, on the vessels of 
the United Stajes, than are or shall be payable 
in the said ports by British vessels. The same 
duties of exportation and importation, and also, 
the same drawbacks and bounties shall be respec- 
tively paid and allowed, in either country, on all 
articles, the produce, growth, or manufacture of 
the United States, or of his Britannic majesty’s 
dominions in Europe, whether such exportation 
or importation be in vessels of the United States, 
or in British vessels. 
ARTICLE IIT. 

His Britannic majesty agrees, that the vessels 
of the United States shall be admitted, and hos- 
pitably received, in all the sea ports and harbors 
of the British dominions in the East Indies, and 
that the citizens of said states may freely carry on 
a trade with the said territories, in all articles of 
which the importation or exportation respectively 
to or from the said territories shall not be entire- 
ly prohibited: Provided only, that it shall not be 
lawful for them, in any time of war between the 
British government and any other power or state 
whatever, to export from suid territories, without 
the special permission of the British government 
there, any military or naval stores, or rice. 

The citizens of the United States shall pay for 
their vessels, when admitted into the said ports, 
no other or higher duty or charge, than shall be 
payable on British vessels in the ports of the Uni- 
ted States. And they shall pay no higher or other 
duties or charges on the importation or exporta- 
tion of the cargoes of said vessels, than shall be 
payable on the same articles, when imported or 
exported in British vessels. But it is expressty 
agreed, that the vessels of the United States shall 
not carry any of the articles exported by them 
from the said British territories, to any port or 
place except to some port or place in America, 
where the same shall be unladen; or to some port 
or place, or ports or places in China, or in the 
indian Seas, whence the said vessels shall proceed 
as aforesaid, to some port or place in America, 
and there unlade the whole of the articles export- 
ed, in the manner above mentioned, from the 
aforesaid British territories. -And such regula- 
tions shall be adopted by both parties as shall, 
from time to time, be found necessary to enforce 
the due and faithful observance of this stipula- 
tion. It is also understood, that the pegmission 
granted by this article, is not to extend to allow 
the vessels of the United States to carry on any 
part of the coasting trade of the said British ter- 
ritories without the special permission of the 
British government there: but the vessels going 
from one port to another of the said territories, 
for the sole purposes either of discharging thejr 








carrying on the coasting trade. Neither is this 
article to be construed to allow the citizens of 
the United States to settle or reside within the 
said territories, or to go into the interior parts 
thereof, without the permission of the British 
government established there; and if any trans- 
gressions should be attempted xgainst the regula- 
tions of the British government in this respect, 
the observance of the same shall and may be en. 
forced against the citizens of America, in the 
same manner as against British subjects, or oth- 
ers, transgressing the same rule. And the citi- 
zens of the United States, whenever they arrive 
in any port or harbor in the suid territories, or if 
they should be permitted, in manner aforesaid, to 
go to any other place therein, shall always be 
subject to the laws, government, and jurisdiction 
of whatsoever nature, established in such harbor, 
port, or place, accoriing as the same may be. 
The vessels of the United States may also touch 
for refreshment at the Island of St. Helena, or at 
such other ports or places as may be in the pos- 
session of Great Britain, in the African or Indian 
Seas, but subject, in all respects, to such regula. 
tions as the British government may, from time 
to time, establish there. 
ARTICLE IY. 

The navigation of all the lakes, rivers, and wa- 
ter communications, the middle of which is a 
boundary between the United States and his Bri- 
tanic majesty’s dominions on the continent of 
North America, shall, at all times, be free to the 
citizens of the United States, and tohis majesty’s 
subjects. The said citizens and subjects may 
freely carry on trade and commerce with each 
other, and for that purpose pass and repass by land 
or inland navigation, into the respective territo- 
rics of the two parties, on the said centinent: and 
no higher or other tolls, or rates of ferriage, than 
what are, or shall be, payable by natives, shall 
be demanded on either side. All goods and mer- 
chandise, whose importation into the United 
States shall not be wholly prohibited, may freely, 
for the purposes of the commerce above mention- 
ed, be carried into the same, in the manner afore- 
raid, by his majesty’s subjects, and such goods 
and merchandise shall be subject to no higher, or 
other duties than would be payable by citizens of 
the United States on the importation of the same 
in American vessels into the Atlantic ports of the 
said United States; and in like manner, all goods 
and merchandise, whose importation into his ma- 
jesty’s said territories in America shal] not be en- 
tirely prohibited, may frecly, for the purposes of 
the commerce above mentioned, be carried into 
the same, in the manner aforesaid, by the citizens 
of the United States; and such goods and merchan- 
dise shall be subject to no higher, or other duties 
than would be payable by his majesty’s subjects, 
on the importation of the same from Europe, into 
the said territories. All goods, not prohibited, 
to be exported from the said territories respective 
ly, may, in like manner, be carried out of the 
same by the two parties. No duty of importation 
or exportation, shall be levied by either party, on 
peltries or furs, which may be brought, in the 
manner aforesaid, by land or inland navigation, 
from the said territories of one party into the said 
territories of the other party. 
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ig : ANTICLE V. jet which wholly omitted the concession in ques- 
” It shall be free for each of the two contracting |] tion—But his majesty’s government, anxious to re- 
‘is parties respectively, to appoint consuls for the pro-|{ new the commercial relations of the two countries, 
of tection of trade; and agents for the protection of}f in the true spirit of peace and harmony, has autho- 
he seameh, to reside in the dominions and territories |] rized the undersigned to offer a separate article 
(s of the other party; and the said consuls and agents }} by which the indirect voyag from the United 
sh shall enjoy their liberties and rights which belong }] States to the British East-Indies will be permitted 
il to them by reason of their functions. But before || without equivalent, for the space of two years, in 
la- any consul or agent aforesaid, shall act as such, |} the confident hope, that during that period the 
ct, he shuil be, in the usual form, approved and ad-}} American government will be enabled to propose, 
1 mitted by the party to whom he is sent; and it is |}/such an equivalent as may induce Great Britain 
he hereby declarcd to be lawful and proper that in }}to make that permission commensurate with the 
h- case of illegal or improper conduct towards the |} general duration of the treaty. 
ti- laws or government, a consul or agent aforesaid, | The undersigned will he happy to have the hon- 
ive may either be punished according to law, if the |} our of seeing the American plenipotentiaries on — 
af laws will reach the case, or be dismissed, or even |} any day which may suit their convenience, and re- 
to sent back, the offended government assigning to {| quest them to accept the assurance of their high 
be the other the reasons for the same. consideration. 
on ARTICLE VI. F. J. ROBINSON, 

OP, It being the intention of the high contracting HENRY GOULBURN, 
be. parties that the people of their respective domi- WILLIAM ADAMS. 
ich nions shall be placed on the footing of the most ARTICLE I. ne a 
at favored nation, it is agreed that in case of either There shall be between all the territories of his 
O8- party shall hereafter grant any additional advan- |} Britannic majesty in Europe, and the territories of 
man tage in navigation or trade to any other nation, the |[ the United States of America, a reciprocal liberty 
las citizens or subjects of the other party shall fully }} of commerce. ‘The inhabitants of the two coun- 
me participate tlicrein, freely where it is freely grant- |} trics respectively shall have liberty fully and se- 
ed to such other nation, or yielding the same com- |} curely to come with their ships and cargoes to all 
pensation where the grant is made for some equi- || such places, ports, and rivers in the territories a- 
Wa- valent. foresaid, to which other forcigneys are permitted 
3 3 2 to come ; to enter into the same, and to remain and 
Bri- 4 The British Contre Projet. reside in any part of the said territories respective- 
of — ly, also to hireand occupy warehouses for the pur- 
the P The British Plenipotentiaries to the American || P°s¢ of their commerce, and generally the mer- 
ty’s § Pibainctentinpite. chants and traders of each nation respectively shall 
‘ P ° 
nay , enjoy the most complete protection & security for 
ach ff Board of Trade, June 16, 1815. their commerce, but subject always to the laws and 
and = Theundersigned have the honour to transmit to |] statutes of the two countries respectively. 
‘ito- the plenipotentiaries of the United States, a con- ARTICLE IT, 
and tre projet for the arrangement of the commercial No other or higher duties shall be imposed on 
han intercourse between the two ceuntrics. The Ame- } the importation into the territories of his Britan- 
hall rican plenipotentiaries will observe, that the ar- |] nic majesty in Europe, of any articles the growth, 
ner- ticle respecting the British East-Indies, is not pro- produce, or manufacture of the United States, and 
ited posed tu be included in the body of the treaty, but ]] no other or higher duties shall be imposed on the 
ely, in a separate article, and more limited in point of || importation into the United States of any articles 
jon- duration than would be suitable to the arrange- } the growth, produce; or mznufacture of his Bri- 
fore- ments of the treaty itself. The undersigned, ne- j] tannic majesty’s territories in Europe, than are or 
pods vertheless, flatter themselves that the American || shall be payable on the like articles being the 

r, or plenipotentiaries will see in the proposed article growth, produce, or manufacture of any other fo- 

ns of for the East-India intercourse, a proof of the liberal |] reign country ; nor shall any other or higher duties 

ame snd conciliatory disposition with which the Bri- jj or charges be imposed in either of the two coun- 
f the ‘ish government is disposed to act upon the sub- |} tries on the exportation of any articles to his Bri- 
oods ject. tannic majesty’s territories in Europe, or to the U- 
ma- It will be recollected that at one of the unofficial |] nited States, respectively, than such as are paya- 
e en- conferences, and subscquently, at the first official |] ble on the exportation of the like articles to any 
es of conference held with the American plenipotentia- || other foreign country: nor shall any prohibi- 
into Nes, the undersigned stated by order of their || tion be imposed upon the exportation or importa- 
zens government, that if the power of going from the || tion of any articles the growth, produce, or manu-. 
shan. United States to the British dominions in the East- || facture of his Britannic majesty’s territorics in Eu- 
uties Indies by an indirect course were conceded, Great rope, or of the U. States, to or from the said ter- 
ects, Britain must be considered as entitled to some |} ritories of his Britannic majesty in Europe, or to 

into ¢quivalent for the concession, and that the fur |] or from the said United States, which shall not e- 
ited, trade was pointed out by the undersigned, as ca- || qually extend to all other nations. 

tives Pable of furnishing that equivalent. No other or higher duties or charges shall be 

f the The American plenipotentiaries having stated imposed in the ports of any of his Britannic majes- 

ation that their instructions did not permit them to grant || ty’s territories in Europe, on the vesscls of the 

'y, on ¥ stipulation any commercial intercourse between |] United States, than shall be payable on British ves- 

n the 8 Majesty's subjects and the Indians residing |j sels, nor in any of the ports of the United States 

ation, Within the acknowledged boundaries of the United || on British vessels, than those payable in the same 

> said States, and not having suggested any other means || ports by vessels of the United States. 
of finding an equivalent, the undersigned would ARTICLE IIT. 
have been fully justified in tendering a contre pio- 
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communications, the middle of which is, or may 
be the boundary between his Britannic majesty’s 
territories on the continent of North America, and 
the U. States shall with the exceptions hereinafter 
mentioned, at all times be free to his majesty’s 
subjects and the citizens of the U. States. The 
inhabitants of his Britannic majesty’s territories 
in North America, and the citizens and subjects 
of the United States may freely carry on trade and 
commerce by land or inland navigation as afore- 
said, with goods and merchandize the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the British territories 
in Europe or North America, or of the Uuited 
States, respectively, within the territories of the 
two parties respectively, on the sa:d continent 
(the countries within the limits of the Hudson’s 
Bay Compuny only excepted) and no other or 
higher duties or tolls or rates of ferriage or 
portage, than what are or shall be payable 
by natives respectively, shall be taken or de- 
manded on either side. All goods or merchan- 
dize whose importation into the United States 
shall not be wholly prohibited, may fully, for 
the purposes of commerce above mentioned, be 
carmed into the said Unsted States, in the man- 
ner aforesaid, by his Britannic Majesty’s sub- 
jects, and the said goods and merchandize shall 
be subject to no higher or other duties, than 
would be payable by citizens of the United 
States on the importation of the same in Ameri- 
can vessels into the Atlantic ports of the United 
States. And in like manner, all goods and mer- 
chandize, the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States, whose importation into his 
majesty’s territories in America, shall not be en- 
tirely prohibited, may fully, for the purposes of 
the commerce above mentioned, be carried into 
the same by land, or by means of such lakes, ri- 
vers, and water communications as above men- 
tioned, by the citizens of the United States, and 
such goods and merchandize shall be subject to no 
other or higher duty than would be payable by his 
Majesty’s subjects on theamportation ofthe same 
from Europé into the said territories. No duty shall 
be levied by either parties on peltries or furs, 
which may be brought in the manner aforesaid by 
land or inland navigation from the said territo- 
ries of another, but tolls or rates of ferriage or 
portage may be demanded and taken in manner 
above mentioned on such peltries or furs. 

It ishereby declared, that nothing in this ar- 
ticle contained, as to the navigation of rivers, 
lakes, or water communication, shall extend to 
give a right of navigation upon or within the 
same in those parts where the middle is not the 
boundary betwéen his Britannic majesty’s terri- 
tories and the United States of America. 

ARTICLE Iv. 

It shall be free for each of the two contracting 
parties to appoint consuls for the protection of 
trade, to reside in the dominions and territories 
of the other party. But before any consul shall 
act as such, he shall in the usual form be approv- 
ed and admitted by the government to which he 
is sent; and it is hereby declared, that in case 
of illegal or improper conduct towards the laws 
or government of the country to which he is sent, 
such consul may either be punished according to 
law, if the laws will reach the case, or be sent 
back, the offended government assigning to the 
other the reasons for the same. 
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It is hereby declared, that either of the con- 
tracting parties may except from the residence 
of consuls, such particular places as such party 
shall judge proper to be so excepted. 

ARTICLE V. ; 

It being the intention of the contracting par- 
ties that the inhabitants of his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s territories in Europe, and the inhabitants of 
the United States shaJl, in respect to commerce 
between the said territories, be placed on the 
footing of the most favored nations ; it is agreed 
that in case either of the contracting parties shall 
hereafter grant any additional advantage in com- 
merce or navigation to any European nation, as 
to the imporiation or exportation, to or from 
such other European nation and his Britannic 
Majesty’s territories in Europe, or to or from 
such European nation, and the territories of the 
United States, the citizens and subjects of the 
other contracting party shall likewise enjoy the 
same freely, where it has been freely granted to 
such other European nation; and where condi- 
tionally granted, on the same terms and conditions 
on which such advantage shall have been granted, 
or on terms and conditions which may Be afier- 
wards agreed upon, as equivalent thereto, by the 
contracting partics. 


First separate Article. 

His Britannic majesty agrees, that the ves 
sels of the United States shall be admitted, and 
hospitably received at the principal settlements 
of the British dominions in the East Indies, 
vide licit: Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and 
Prince of Wales’ Island, and that the citizens 
of the said U. States may fully carry on trade 
between the said principal settlements and the 
said United States, in all articles of which the 
importation and exportation respectively, to 
and from the said territorics shell not be en- 
lirely prohibited; provided only, that it shall 
not be lawful for them in any time of war be- 
tween the British government and any power 
or state whatever, to export from the said ter- 
ritovies, without the special permission of the 
British government, any military stores, or na- 
val stores, or rice. ‘I'he citizens of the United 
States shall pay for their vessels when admit- 
ted no other, or higher duty or charge, than 
shall he payable on the vessels of the most fa- 
vored European nations. And they shall pay 
no other or higher duties or charges onthe im- 
portation or exportation of the cargoes of the 


said vessels, than shall be payable on the same’ 


articles when imported or exported in the ves- 
sels of the most favored European nation. 

But it is expressly agreed, that the vessels of 
the United States shall not carry any articles 
from the said principal settlements to any port 
or place, except to some port or place; in the 
United States of America, where the same shall 
be unladen. 

It is also understood, that the permission 
granted by this article, is not to extend to al- 
low the vessels of the United states to carry on 
any of the coasting trade of the said British 
territories, but the vessels of the United States 
having inthe first instance proceeded to one of 
the said principal settlements of the British do- 
minions in the East-Indies, and then going 
with their original cargoes, or part ther¢ol, 
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from one of the said principal settlements to 
another, shall not be considered as carrying on 
the coasting trade, 

The vessels of the Uni.ed States may also 
touch for refreshment; but not for commerce, 
in the course of their voyage to or from the 
British territories in India, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Island of St. Helena, or such 
other places as may be in the possession of 
Great Britain in the African or Indian Seas. 
It being well understood, that in all that regards 
this article, the citizens of the United States 
shall be subject, in all respects, to the laws and 
regulations of the British government from 
time to time established. 

Second separate Article. 

It is hereby agreed and declared, that the 
first separate article of the present treaty shall 
be limited in its duration to the period of two 
years from the date of the exchange of the ra- 
tification of the said treaty. 


(5 ) 

The answer of our Commissioners to the 
British contre projet, and note accom- 
panying it. 

The Amcrican to the British Plenipotertiaries. 

Harley street, June 17th, 1815. 

The undersigned have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the note of his Britannic 
majesty’s plenipotentiaries of the 16th inst. 
enclosing their contre projet for the arrange. 
ment of the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries. 

Anxious to ascertain with as little delay as 
possible, whether there be aay probability that 
such an arrangement can now be concluded as 
shall be satisfactory to both parties; the under- 
signed will not at this time enter into a discus- 
sion on the subject, and leaving minor points 
for snbsequent consideration, will only propose 
the following alterations to the contre projet of 
his Bricannic majesty’s plenipotentiaries, vide 
licet. 

ARTICLE If 

ist. To reinstate the clause in the projet of 
the undersigned, which provided that the same 
duties, drawbacks, and bounties, should be 
paid and allowed in either country, on the im- 
portation or exportation of articles, the produce 
or growth, or manufacture of his Britannic 
Majesty’s territories in Europe, or of the Uni- 
ted States, whether such importations or ex 
portations should bein Briiish vessels or ves- 
sels of the United States. 

2dly. ‘lo reinstate the clause in the projet of 
the undersigned, which excepted from the pro- 
Vision tu erualize tonnage duties, British ves- 
sels bound to or from British possessions, to 
which vessels of the United States were not 
permanently admitted; or to introduce a new 
article, providing that neither the intercourse 
between the United States and his Britannic 
Majesty’s possessions in the West Indies, nor 
that by sea between the said states and his Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s possessions in North America 
shall be aifected by any article in the treaty, 
but that each party shall remain in the com 
Plete possession of its rights, in respect to such 
an intercourse. 
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ARTICLE 1it. 

To reinstate, in substance, the article propo- 
sed on that subject by the undersigned, so that 
the commerce by land o1 inland navigation, 
sanctioned by the article be confined to that 
which may be carried on between the citizens 
of the United States and his Britannic Majes- 
ty’s subjects; and so as not to preclude the ci- 
tizens of the United States from carrying avti- 
cles of the growth, produce or manufacture of 
the said states, down the river St Lawrence, 
as far at least as Montreal, and down the waters 
of Lake Champlain, as far at least as the St. 
Lawrence. Or, if no satisfactory arrangement 
can at present be formed on this subject, to 
omit the article altovether. 

ARTICLE V. 

To place generally each nation on the foot- 
ing ofthe most favored nation, without restrict- 
ing that privilege as relates to the citizens of 
the United States to the commercé with his 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe. 

Second separate article to be omitted. 

The undersigned will have the honor.to wait 
on his Britannic Majesty’s plenipotentiaries on 
Monday 19th inst. at two o’clock at the Office 
for trade, whenthe undersigned hope they will 
be able to communicate to them, their final de- 
termination on the proposed alterations. 

The undersigned request his Britannic Ma- 


jesty’s plenipotentiarigs to accept the assuran- 


ces of their distinguished consideration. 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
HENRY CLAY. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The right hon. F. J. Robinson, 
H. Goulburn, and Dr. Wm, 
Adams. 
(4) 


The substance of the answer of the British 
Commissioners to the letter of our com- 
missioners, of the 17th of June. 


The British to the American Plenipotentiaries. 


Beard of Trade, June 20th, 1815. 

In compliance with the request of the Amer- 
ican plenipotentiaries, the undersigned have 
the honor to communicate to them in writing, 
the substance of the observations which were 
made on the part of the British plenipotentia- 
ries in the conference of yesterday, upon ihe 
different points referred to inthe note of the 
American plenipotentiaries of the 17th instant. 
Upon the first point relating to a part of the 
second article of the contre projet of the under- 
signed, the British plenipotentiaries stated it to 
be the intention of their government to agree, 
not only to a mutual equalization of such duties 
as may be properly called tonnage duties, but 
also ofall duties upon the importation of goods 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of the two 
countries respectively, whether imported in 
British or in American ships; they stated fur- 
ther, their readiness to accede to a similar and 
mutual equalization of bounties payable upon 
the above articles. Upon the subject of draw 
backs, they represented that the clause as pro- 
posed by the Amet:ican plenipotentiaries, ap- 
peared to give to the vessels of the United 
States which might be engaged in the general 
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re exportation of American p:oduce from this 
country to all other parts of the world, an ad- 
vantage equal to thal enjoyed by British ships, 
and that this privilege went beyond the general 
principle of an article which was confined to 
the trade between the two countries respective- 
ly. “They expressed a wish to receive from the 
American plenipotentiaries,a more precise ex- 
planation of their views upon this point. 

Upon the second point referred to in the note 
of the American plenipotentiaries, the under- 
signed expressed their readiness to agree to a 
clause, which should contain the latter alterna- 
tive suggested by the American plenipotentia- 
ries. 

Upon the third article relating to the inter- 
course between Canada and the United States, 
the undersigned disclaimed any intention of 
obtaining, by any interpretation of the words of 
the article, as they had proposed it, a right to 
an intercourse with the Indians residing within 
the acknowledged limits of the United States, 
which the American plenipoteniiaries had al- 
ready stated, that their instructions forbade 
them to concede. And they expressed their 
readiness to agree to the insertion of such words 
as would clear up any doubt which might exist 
upon the subject. 

As tothe navigation of the river Sit. Lawrence 
as far as Montreal, and that of the waters flow- 
ing from Lake Champlain to that river, the 
undersigned stated themselves not to be author- 
ized to stipulate the concession of that indul- 
gence in the way proposed by the American 
plenipotentiaries. ‘I'he undersigned likewise 
stated their objections to extending article five, 
beyond the intercourse between the United 
States and his Britannic majesty’s dominions 
in Europe. 

In regard te the two separate articles of the 
contre projet, the undersigned stated that they 
had no authority to grant the first, unless ac- 
companied by a limitation in point of time; and 
when the American plenipotentiaries proposed, 
as a substitute for that article, one which should 
give the United States the same privileges as 
the most favored European nations in their in- 
tercourse with the British possessions in that 
quarter, the undersigned, whilst they admitted 
that in some respects it stood upon different 

rounds from an article whieh should grant the 
indirect voyage to the East indies, without any 
equivalent or limitation in point of time, did 
not feel themselves authorized to hold out any 
expectation that this new suggestion could be 
acceded to by Great Britain. 

The undersigned request the American plen- 
ipotentiaries to accept the assurances of their 
high consideration. 

F. J. ROBINSON. 
’ HENRY GOULBURN. 
WILLIAM ADAMS. 


(5) 
Additional clause proposed by our Commis- 
sioners to the second article of the contre 
projet. 


Second Sketch of Article for Equalizing 
Duties. 
The same daties shall be paid on the impor- 
tations in the ports of any of his Britannic ma- 
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jesty’s territories in Europe, of anv articles, 


the growth, produce, or manufacture of the 
United States, and the same drawhacks shall 
be allowed on the re-exportation thereof, wheth- 
er such importation shall be in vessels of the 
United States or in British vessels, and the 
same du'ies shal! be paid on the importation in 
the United States of any articles, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s territories in Europe, and the same 
drawbacks shall be allowed on the re exporta- 
tion thereof, whether such importation shall be 
in vessels of the United States or in DB: itish ves- 
sels. The same caties shall be paid and the 
same bounties allowed on the exportation of 
any articles, the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United States, to his Britannic ma- 
jesty’s territories in Lurope, whether such ex- 
portation shall be in vessels of the United States 
or in British vessels, and the same duties s!iall 
be paid, and the same bounties aliowed on the 
exportation of any articles, the giowtn, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of his Britannic majes- 
ty’s territories in Europe to the United 8. ates, 
whether such exportation shall be in vessels. of 
the United States or in British vessels. 


6 
The American to the British Plentpoten- 
tiuries. 
Harley-street, June 2Ist, 1815. 

The undersigned have the honor to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of the note of the British 
plenipoientiaries, dated the 26th instant, com- 
municating the substance of the observations 
which they had made in the conference of the 
19th, upon the different points ;elerred to in 
the note of the undersigned of the 17th instant. 

The views of the ondersigned, with respect 
to the second article veing precisely the same 
with those stated by the Bri.ish plenipotentia- 
ries, there will be no difficulty in framing a 
clause embracing the objects contemplated by 
both parties, and which shall be free from am- 
biguity. 

The explanation given by the British pleni- 
potentiaries upon that part of the third article 
which the undersigned apprehended might be 
liable to a construction in reference to the In 
dian trade, not intended by eitner party, is per- 
fectly satisfactory, But they regret that they 
cannot accedeto the alierations proposed in oth- 
er respects by theBrilish plenipotentiaries tothe 
a:ticle which had been offered by the under- 
signed, particularly as they affect the privilege 
of inland navigation by the river St. Law: ence 
and by the waters flowing from Lake Cham- 
plain, nor have they found it practicable to 
frame any article compatible with the difierent 
views entertained by the two parties re 
the intercourse between the United States a 
Canada. They therefore recur to the proposal 
made in their note of the 17th instant, to omit 
that article aliogether, that proposal not having 
been noticed in the note of the British plenipo 
teniiaries of the 2Uth instant. se 

‘They make the same ofier as to the 5th art 
cle of the contre projet. 

And thirdly, they hereby renew the proposal 
made verbally in ihe conference of the 19th ™ 
stant, to substitute for the two separate articles, 
one placing the United States in their inter 
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course with the British possesssions in India, 
on the footing of the me:t favoured European 
nation. 

The undersigned request to be made ac- 
quainted with the determination of the Brit. 
ish plenipotentiaries on those three proposi- 
tions. : 

The undersigned tender again to the British 
plenipoten iaries assurances of their distingui- 
shed consideration 

(Signed) JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
HENRY CLAY. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The rt. hon. F. J. Robinson, 
Henry Goulburn, esqr, 
and Dr. William Adams. 
(7) 
The British to the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries, 
Board of Trade, June 23d, 1815- 

The undersigned have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the note of the American 
plenipotentiavies of the 2lst instant and are 
happy to find that no difficulty exists on either 
side to the second article.—Upon the subject of 
the third article, the undersigned regret to learn 
that the American plenipotentiaries have not 
found it practicable to frame any article com- 
patible with the different views entertained by 
the two parties respecting the intercourse be 
tween Canada and the United Srates: And as 
the undersigned are equally unable to accede 
to the propo>ition made on the part. of the Uni- 
ted S.ates respecting the navigation of waters 
lying exclusively within the territories of his 
Biiiannic majesty, they accede to the proposal 
of omitting the article altogether. They have 
ine no objec Lion to the omission of the fifth ar- 

icie. 

In regard to the trade with the British Fast 
Indies, the undersigned are not authorized to 
substitute for the two separate articles which 
they had proposed, one which shall put the in. 
tercourse of the U. States in that quarter up 
on the footing of the most favoured European 
mation, inasmuch as it would have the practi- 
cal effect of graniing, in another shape, that 
which the endersigned are instructed to with- 
hold, unless accompanied by a greater limita 
tion of time than they would think it expedient 
to apply to the other arrangements of the trea 
ty. If, however, the Amevican plenipotentia. 
ries adhere to their objection to the substance 
of the two separate articles as proposed on the 
“ of Great Britain, the undersigned are rea- 
dy Lo omit altogether any article u - 
Jeet of the East Indies. F Pen 

The undersigned are nevertheless disposed 
spsnsider the arrangements of the second ar. 
4 as agreed upon, or understood) to be of 
rs telent importance to the mutual interests of 
oo and the United States, particu- 
Pa 1 pena object of securing a free 
My cial intercourse between the two coun 
Pen 0 induce them readily to sign a treaty or 

vention for that single purpose, independ- 


ent of the other points to whi iati 
ich the negociation 
aS referred. 4 : : 





The undersigned are happy upon this ocea- 
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ton to renew to the American plenipotentia- 
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ries the assurances of their high considera- 


tion. 
F. J. ROBINSON. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, 
8 
The American to the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries, - 
Harley street, June 24th, 1815. 

The undersigned have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the note of the British plen. 
ipotentiaries of the 23d inst. expressing their 
assent to the proposal of omitting the 3d and 
5th articles of the contre projet. To the propo- 
sal of omitting also altogether any article upon 
the subject of the East Indies, and of signing 
an arrangement, embracing all the provisions 
contained in the 2d article, the undersigned do 
not feel themselves authorized to accede. But 
they offer to sign a convention, embracing that 
article entire, and the first separate article, the 
whole of which convention shall be limited te 
the term of four years from the date of the ex- 
change of the ratifications, or they will agree 
to a convention for the sole purpose of abolish- 
ing all discriminating duties on American and 
British vessels, and their cargoes, in the inter- 
course between the United States and his Bri- 
tannic majesty s territories in Europe, in the 
manner contemplated by the 2d article, and as 
explained and mutually agreed on in the con- 
ferences on that subject, omitting all the other 
provisions contained in the same asticle, and 
which had for object, to place the two coun- 
tries respectively on the footing of the most fa- 
vored nation. 

The undersigned request the British pleni- 
potentiaries to accept the assurances of their 
distinguished consideration 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
HENRY CLAY. 
ALBERT GALLATIN. 
The rt. hon. F. J. Robinson, 
H. Goulburn, esq. and 
Dr. William Adams. 
(9) 
The British to the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries. 
Board of Trade, June 26th, 1815. 

The undersigned havethe honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of the note of the American 
plenipoteniiaries of the 24th instant, in which 
they offer to sign a convention, embracing the 
second article entire, and the first separate ar- 
ticle; the whole convention to be limited to the 
term of four years f: om the date of the exchange 
of the ratification, or to agree to a convention 
for the sole purpose of ay gory | all discrimi- 
nating duties on American and British vessels 
and their cargoes, in the intercourse between 
the United States and the British territories in 
Europe, omitting all the other provisions ¢on- 
tained in the same article, and which had for 
object, to place the two countries respectively 
on the footing of the most favored nation. 

As neither of these proposals were contem- 
plated in the instructions with which the un- 
dersigned were originally farnished, and which 
were framed with a view to a less limited ar- 





ratigement, they have felt themselves under the 
necessity of referring the last note of the Ameri- 
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can plenipoten/iaries to the consideration of 
their government, and will not fail to commu- 
nicate the result of that reference ds soon as 
they shall be enabled to do so. 

The undeisigned are happy to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity of renewing to the 
American plenipotentiaries the assurances of 
their high consideration. 

F. J. ROBINSON. 
HENRY GOULBURN. 
WILLIAM ADAMS. 
The American Plenipotentiaries. 
10 
The British to the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries. 
Board of Vrade, June 29th, 1815. 

In reference to the note whichthe undersign- 
d had the honor to address to the American 
plenipotentiaries, on the 26th instant, they are 
now mstructed to acquaint them that the Brit- 
ish government is ready to agree to a conven- 
tion for four years, (to be calculated from the 
date of its signature,) which shall contain the 
whole of the second article, as proposed by the 
undersigned, and as explained and mutually 
agreed upon in their several conferences, and 
also the first separate article, relating to the 
East Indies, as proposed on the part of Great 
Britain; the latter article also to be in force for 
four years from the same date, The undersign- 
ed, in making this communication to the Ame- 
rican plenipotentiaries, feel it to be their duty 
to state, in the most explicit manner, that al- 
though in the earnest desire of promoting a 
good understanding between the two countries, 
the British government has, at the present time, 
forborne to insist on making in ine body of the 
treaty any marked distinction between its con- 
cessions in regard to the East Indies, and its 
other concessions, for which a stipulated equiv- 
alent is obtained, yet that it still considers it- 
self as granting to the United States a privilege 
in regard to the East Indies, tor which it is en- 
titled to require an equivalent; and the under- 
signed must therefore be distinctly understood 
as reserving to his majesty’s government in any 
future negociations the clear right either of 
withholding this privilege altogether, after the 
expiration of four years, or of renewing the | 
grant of it for such equivalents, or subject to 
sach modifications as expediency may seem to 
require at the time of such future negocia 
tions. 

The undersigned request to have the honor 
of seeing the American plenipotentiaries on 
Friday next. the 30th instant, at 2 o’clock, at 
the Board of Trade, and avail themselves of 
this opportunity of again offering the assuran- 
ees of their high consideration. 

F. J. ROBINSON. 
HENRY GOULBURN. 
WILLIAM ADAMS. 
11 
The American to the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries. 
Hariey street. June 30, 1815. 

The undersigned have had the honor to re- 
ceive the note of the British plenipotentiaries, 
dated the 29th instant, and stating the terms on 
which their government is ready to agree to a 
sonyention on the subject ef the commercial 
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intercourse between the United States and 
Great Britain. : 

The undersigned have already, in the con 
ferences which they had the honor to hold with 
the British plenipotentiaries, expressed their 
opinion that the proposed convention taken al- 
together, was founded on principle of recipro- 
city, was equally advantageous to both parties, 
and contained in itself a fair equivalent for 
every presumed concession made by either par- 
ty.—Bat both governments will undoubtedly 
have a clear right after the expiration of four 
years of refusing to renew or of subjecting to 
modifications any of the stipulations now agreed 
on which may appear to ei:ber party injurious, 
or requiring some further equivalent. The 
same earnest desire of promoting a geod un- 
derstanding between the two countries which 
has been expressed on the part of Great Britain 
has induced the undersigned to agvee to a con- 
vention more limited both as to its objects and 
duration than they had contemplated, with a 
hope that in the mean time its deficiencies may 
be supplied, and such other provisions may be 
adopted as will condnce to mutual convenience 
and tend to strengthen the relations of amity 
and friendship happily restored between the 
two countries. 

The undersigned will have the honor to meet 
the British plenipotentiaries this day, and feel 
pleasure in renewing the assurances of their 
high consideration. P 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
HENRY CLAY. 
ALBERT GALLATIN, 
The rt. hon. F. J. Robinson, 
Henry Goulburn, esq. and 
Dr. William Adams. 


The urdersigned, his Britannic majesty’s 
charge d@’affaires in the United States, has the 
honor to acquaint the American Secretary of 
State, for the information of the President, that 
he has received his royal highness the Prince 
Regent’s ratification, in the name, and on the 
behalf of his Majesty, of the commercial con- 
vention between the two countries, signed at 
London, on the 3d of last July, and that he has 
been authorized, and is ready, to proceed to 
the exchange, whenever the ratification on the 
part of the United States shall have taken 
place. 

In communicating this intelligence, the un- 
dersigned has received the Prince Regent’s 
commands, at the same time, to transmit to 
the government of the United States the ac- 


companying declaration, explanatory of the in- | 


tentions of his Majesty’s government, in so far 
as regards the intercourse of vessels belonging 
to the United States with the Island of St He- 
lena; the existing circumstances of the world 
having rendered it necessary that that Island 
should for the present, be excepted from the 
ports of refreshment enumerated in the third 
article of the said convention. 

The undersigned avails himself of this oppor- 
tunity of requesting the American Secretary 0 
State to accept the assurance of his high con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) ANTHONY St. JNO. BAKER. 

[Here follows the Deciavation annexed to 
the ratified Treaty, as published already.] 
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